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prospective taxpayers, to be ruined and driven from the land;
and this is specially unlikely to be permitted at a time like the
present when migration to the towns or to other countries is
practically impossible and there is no alternative occupation to
which the peasant can turn. J'y suis,fy reste has in the past been
the peasant's motto: and it may continue to be so. The peasant,
then, may obtain some special protection and support in most
European countries. Elsewhere he may lose his land and be
ruined: but even when ruined he may yet remain on as a
cultivator, under some arrangement or other devised to meet
the special circumstances of the case. Thereafter, if and when
the price and marketing problems are settled in the State in
which he lives, he may obtain in a generation a position of
comparative health and stability. He is in fact more concerned
with life than with money-making. His whole mental outlook,
his manner of life, and his capacity for enjoyment may turn out
to be invaluable in a civilization in which, owing to the fact
that the power of producing food and other goods will have far
exceeded the possibilities of consuming them, it will be unneces-
sary and even undesirable to work hard or for long hours in
producing what cannot be consumed.

But when all has been said there still remains something in
the peasant outlook and philosophy that eludes us. Both come
clearly from a remote past, and may arise from some essential
element of human life. They deserve therefore careful study,
for it may be that the underlying ideas will give invaluable aid
in the solution of the puzzles that modern civilization has created.